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prophetic message to the highest levels of inspiration and confidence, picturing 
the wonder of the nations at the completion of the Servant's sacrificial labor. 

Thirty-first day. — The value of the book. Not without reason has the judgment 
of mankind accorded this portion of Isaiah the most important place in the total 
volume of prophecy. It must have done much to revive the drooping soul of 
Israel in exile. It was the theme upon which both Christians and Jews dwelt with 
reverence and longing. And while in the former circles its meanings have been 
narrowed too frequently to the personal life of Jesus Christ, it is apparent that 
not without recognition of his service as the consummation of Hebrew history 
and the great sacrificial prophet of all time is this remarkable series of utterances 
to be understood. Jesus once said to the people of Judah, "Ye search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and those are they which bear 
witness of me." 

SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 



BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 



INTRODUCTORY 

In taking up the study for this month, we find that, although we are to discuss 
the work of two prophets widely dissimilar in temperament and methods of work, 
we have the same historical situation for each. It is impossible to appreciate the 
messages of these prophets to the people of Israel without picturing clearly and 
vividly the turbulent events which shaped the history and caused the rapid changes 
and development in the religious thinking of prophets and people. 

The period opens with the first extensive deportation of the Jews to Babylon. 
It is marked twelve years later by the fall of Jerusalem and the coming of a still 
larger but perhaps less important proportion of the population of Jerusalem to 
Babylon, at the time of the fall and destruction of the former city, and later 
still by the rapid rise of Cyrus the Great and his imposing conquests, and the 
growing up in Babylonia of a new generation of Jews who were to carry on the 
future of the nation but who had not endured the sufferings of their forefathers 
nor been purged by their fire to loyalty for Jehovah and enthusiasm for the 
rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem. It is difficult to lead a group of people who 
have little or no knowledge of the ancient ruling empires of the world, such as 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, to realize the insignificance of little Judah and 
her fortunes as viewed by these greater nations. Yet it is only in the light of the 
world view of this period that we can appreciate the stupendous courage and ideal- 
ism of the Hebrew prophets and understand their predictions of the future of the 
chosen people, and of the rebuilding of Jerusalem to become the source of truth 
and blessing to all the world. To cultivate this world view should be the aim of 
the leader. 

PROGRAM I 

Leader: The life of the Hebrews in exile and the religious problems which 
troubled them before the fall of Jerusalem. 
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Members: i. My conception of Ezekiel as a personality (four different mem- 
bers). 2. Ezekiel's images of God. 3. His symbolic representations of the fall 
of Jerusalem. 

Discussion: Ezekiel's idea about responsibility for sin. How was it different 
from the ideas of earlier prophets, and why ? 

program n 

Leader: Additional complications in life and thought coming to the exile 
because of the fall of Jerusalem. 

Members: 1. The fall of Jerusalem and the immediately succeeding days in 
Judah. 2. An imaginary description of the coming of the inhabitants of the fallen 
city to Babylon. 3. Ezekiel's messages of comfort. 4. Ezekiel's "new Jeru- 
salem." 

Discussion: What is the effect upon people of idealizing the future, and to 
what extent may we indulge in such idealizations ? 

program in 

Leader: The idea of God presented by the author of Isaiah, chaps. 40-56, 
and the influence that idea was calculated to have upon the exiles in their par- 
ticular situation. 

Members: 1. Cyrus the Great and his conquests. 2. The attractions of 
Babylon to the new generation of Jews, born in Babylonia. 3. The theory of the 
second Isaiah concerning the mission of the Jews. 4. The arguments which a 
prophet in this situation might use to persuade his people to return to Jerusalem. 

Discussion: How does our idea of God differ from that of Isaiah, and from 
what sources did these additions come ? 

program rv 

A reading of Isa., chaps. 40-56, by different members under the following 
heads: 1. Isaiah's God, the creator and ruler of the universe. 2. The challenge 
to the idols and the foolishness of the idol-makers. 3. The journey home. 
4. The servant's task. 5. The servant's success. 6. Good tidings of Jerusalem 
and the future glory. 

Discussion: How much of the effect of the prophet's work is due to the literary 
beauty of his messages? To what degree is an idea impressed by force and 
beauty in its expression ? 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What event ended the unified political life of the inhabitants of Judah? 

2. To what country were the choicest people of the land carried away ? 

3. Where was Babylonia, and what suggestions have we as to the location 
of the Hebrew people in Babylon and their life there ? 

4. What were the chief characteristics of the religion of the Babylonians by 
which the Jews were surrounded ? 

5. What prophet, whose words have come down to us, spoke to the people 
in exile ? 

6. What did he say concerning the city of Jerusalem and how did he interpret 
her calamities ? 
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7. Name some of the characteristics of the imagery which he uses ? 

8. How long had the best of the people been in exile when the city of Jeru- 
salem fell ? 

9. What effect did this event have upon the tone of Ezekiel's preaching to the 
exiles? 

10. Why do we speak of the other great prophet of the exile as the " unknown " 
prophet ? 

11. What is the general purpose of his messages ? 

12. What theory does he bring forward as to the mission of Israel ? 

13. How does he interpret the rise of Cyrus the Great and the magnitude of 
his conquests ? 

14. What in his estimation is to become of Babylon, and why ? 

15. In what terms does he describe Jehovah, the God of Israel ? 

16. What step does he urge the people to take as soon as the way is open ? 

17. Why was urging necessary? 

18. What qualities as a poet and orator had this prophet ? 

19. Which do you consider the most beautiful passage that you have read 
from his writings ? 

20. What relation have ideal pictures of the future, earthly or eternal, to our 
own life and conduct ? 

REFERENCE READING 

General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews, The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; 
Wade, Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Chamberlin, 
The Hebrew Prophets. 

Special: Smith, Isaiah, Vol. II; Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 131-44; 
Smith, Old Testament History, chap, xv; Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, 
chaps, xii, xiii; Goodspeed, Assyrian and Babylonian History, Part IV, chap, i; 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 230-46; 278-98; 
334-44; Schenck, Oratory and Poetry of the Bible, chap, vii; Fowler, History of the 
Literature of Ancient Israel, chaps, xvi-xviii; Century Bible, Isaiah, Vol. II; 
Cambridge Bible, Skinner, Isaiah; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, articles on 
"Babylonia," "Cyrus the Great," "Jerusalem," "Ezekiel," "Isaiah," "Chebar," 
"Israel" (see also Historical Chart). 



[The final study of this series will deal with the later books of prophecy, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Joel, and Jonah, and their moral and religious messages.] 



